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ANY TEACHER 


Who has not already received a copy of our Masi- 
cian’s Diary for 1893 will be furnished with 
one free of expense upon application by mail or in 
person to 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
P.S. Our list of teachers is so large that we can 


not furnish duplicates to those who have already 
received one. 


ARCHER’S 


SEVOND ORGAN BOOK. 


A collection of Short Pieces for Church 
or Reed Organs, with or without 
Pedals, 

BY 
Frederic Archer. 


But few of the pieces in this book have ever before 
appeared in this form. Mr. Archer's acquaintance 
with English and Continental music and musicians 
has given him a wide.and valuable field from which 
to select. 

This book will give the smaller places where Pipe Or- 
gans are not yet available an opportunity to hear the best 
organ music, as it has been arranged by Mr. Archer so 
that it can be used on Reed Organs and without pedals. 

Price $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wahach Avenue. 13 East eh Stress. 


A New Children’s ildren's Day Exercise 
The Voices of Spring 


By L. E, JONES and F. 8. SHEPHERD. 


This is a valuable addition to our extensive set of 
Children’s Day Exerc The music is omy te 
and easy to learn the. recitations and readi ings inter- 
esting and vari It has already been given with 
great success, pleasure, and profit. 

Price, 5 cents per copy, by mail. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 
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AW. . SUDDS. 


In compiling this Elementary School of Violin 
Playing, the Editor has been guided by many years 
of experience as teacher of the instrument. Much 
care has been taken to prepare exercises less dry and 
yang my to the young student than has hereto 
fore been fonnd in works of this class, thus insur 
—_ continued enthusiasm on the part of the pupil. 

n two books. Price of each, $1.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


wWwew American Opera. 


PURITANIA, 


Or, The Earl and The Maid of Salem. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN TWO ACTS. 


Libretto by C. M. 8. MCLELLAN. Music by EDGAR 
STILLMAN KELLEY. 


This opera has received the warmest recommenda 
tion from the public and the press. The scenes are 
interesting, amusing, and well placed; the music is 
not —F easing and melodious, but is much above 

e usual run of comic opera composition. It is 
finely engraved and printed. 


Price $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 








[eSSONs sive ic Harmony 
by correspondence. Also MSS. corrected and re- 
vised for musical authors. 
Enclose stamp for return. W. H. PONTIUS, 
Mansfield, 0. 





bhautaugua sohoo of Musi. 


Dr. H. R. Pater, Director; WM. H. SHERwoop, 
Piano; BERNHARD LisTeMaNN, Violin; I. V. Fiac- 
LER, ; J. Harry WHEELER, Voice, etc. Com- 
plete course & harmony, analysis, etc. Chautauqua 
a delightful place. Grand terreno, lectures, enter- 
tainments. 


har for detai 
A, DUNCAN, "Seo’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Cincinnati, New York, and Chicago 


COLUMBUS 


A CANTATA. 


Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 
Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new work deals with the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The first scene is laid in Spain. The 
second takes place upon the ocean, and the third de 
scribes the return to Spain with the wonderful news 

Price per copy, 75 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenuc. 13 East 16th Street. 


ScHooL-Room 
ECHOES. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schools, 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, néw ,.music and 


arrangements for all occasions. 
COMPILED 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 


Of the Normal School of Music, 


BY 


Mansfield, Pa 


Price, 25c. per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICA30: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 


FOkIO OF HOME SONGS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PRETTY AND EASY SONGS WITH CHORUSES, 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


This is a most admirable collection, containing 2 
songs with choruses, fuil sheet music size and style 
Not an uninteresting song in the book. All the 
com posers represen here have made their mark in 
the song world. % pp. Price, 35 cents. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt eens | ven to mail orders, and particu- 
ce wf penton 1] them as carefully as if goods were 

ht in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book. no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, * postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 


Read our Publisher’s 
Offer on last page. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number pg in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 





ANDREW }; BOEX, 

Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 

MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Tae B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, gth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 








The Tonle Sol-fa Schoo! Series 


BOOK II, PART III. 

By THEODORE F. SEWARD and B. C. UNse_p. Con- 
taining 4th Step and Staff Notation. 80 pp., boards, 
$20.00 per 100; 25 cents by mail. Now ready. 

Book II, Part I (first two Steps), $10.00 per 100; 12 
cents 4 | 

Book oe rt II (third Step),[$15.00 per 100;.18 cents 

y mail. 

Book Il, Parts I and II Combined. 80 pp., boards, 
$20.00 per 100; 26 cents by mail. 

Book Il Complete (Parts I, Il, and III), 160. pp., 

boards, $40.00 per 100; 50 cents each by mail. 

A Manual for Teachers. 10 cents. 


THE BICLOW’& MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 





CHAS L. LEWIs, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. eh bat: ym ae 
MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O, 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. a ual > a A 2 ee 
y MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, : 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
The John Church Company. _ 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 245 East 19th Street, 
New Vork. ; 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 
~ JOHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, oO. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 





: ~ HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 


R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,” “‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,”’ ‘Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


THE IMPERIAL 
American Guitars, 


With the patent 
combined Metal 
Tailpiece and Bridge 
are especially adapt- 
ed for the use of 
Steel Strings, The 

ulling off of the 

ridge and warping 
of the soundboard, 
two evils which can 
not be avoided when 
steel strings are used 
with the old-style 
bridge, are done 
away with entirely 
by the use of the 
Combined Metal 
Tailpiece and 
Bridge, 








Solid Mahogany, elegant- 
ly finished, highly pol- 
ished, inlaid around 
sound hole. Price, 
$15.00. 





SPECIAL PRICE TO DEALERS, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


sare weaiem 





ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture aw Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


Also a Special Edition for the 
o 


MALE WOoOrce. 
By Frederic W. Root. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the 
young voice, correct the faults of mature singers, 
and develop all voices sgeymmationiiy. It is designed 
equally for the uses of Class Vocal Training and 
Private Instruction. 

It is a work prepared upon a plan entirely different 
from anything that has yet appeared. 

It begins at the inning. 

Every step to be taken is exactly defined. 

One step leads to another in logical sequence. 

bbe terms used are such as every one can under- 
stand. 

Departments and grades are specified, together 
with examinations in each. 

It is practical, having been thoroughly tested for 
years before being offered to the public. 


Price, in paper, $1.50. In limp cloth {82.00. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS. 

In a great) majority of churches the music is fur- 
nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 

This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 


Price 40 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGQU: NEW YORK : 
13 East 16th Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. {3 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 





For an easy way to get 
books and instruments, 
see last page. 





THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 

the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, 0 


JUPITER! 


Vocal and instrumental selections from this new 





lI’ 
THE COBBLER’S SONG AND CHORUS . 
FLY FAST, FOND DOVE. Song... . . 
A VERY OLD GAG. Topical Song.... “ 0c. 
SAILING TO THE MOON. Trio... . . 
YOU MAY SOAR ANDSEARCH. Song. “ 
LIFE IS SUCH ASTUPID BORE. Trio. . “ 
I'LL WAIT FOR THEE. Song ...... “ 
ICALL ALOUD FORTHEE, Song.... “ 
MUSES’ CHORUS AND DANCE... . . . “ 
1 PRITHEEHEAR ME. Duet .... . “ 
COME DRAW NIGH. Chorus ..... . 
POTPOURRI FOR THE PIANO... . . “ 
RN ee, en oe “ 
POTPOURRI FORORCHESTRA . ... “ 
GEMS FROM JUPITER (Book) ..... . “ 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 
The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these uisites being but too aey 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
— oe but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Masic 
Books Furnished Free on Application. 
CINCINNATI: 

THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 

74 West Fourth Street. 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 


HY do our choirs sing the same old 
anthems month after month? Why 
not give us something new? The 
singers say it is dificult to find new 
things that are good and easily learned. 
That is not so any more. THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
of choir music prepared expressly 
r it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 
new music every month, yes, every Sun- 
day. Try it. Examine its merits. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 
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The John Church Co. 


Is constantly receiving supplies of the 


FAMOUS ‘ MEYER” Fiutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 
CATALOGUES 
{SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





THE 


Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed | 


by all the lead: permet and amateur players. 
THE JOHN C HH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock riptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





*» SONGS FOR:-: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. liand 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 


youngest children. The book may be in con- 
nection with any system of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 
iler uses it as a supplement to 
erNo.1. The — are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. he boo! 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 
Price, 19 cts per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 West Fourth Street. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


e Cincinnati Music | 


Cospel Hymns No. 6 


GORNET. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00. 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 





CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.. 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


| THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr GEO. F. ROOT. 


| A feature pecul ar to the CurricuLt™ is that while 
| pee | the art of playing the piano, it also Jays the 
| foundation for thorough musical study in all depart- 
| ments of the Art. 

| A pianist should know something of harmony, 
| and the voice. A Ges general knowledge of both 

is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
| notone only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 





k | Veloped musicians, not mere pla 


In ordering 


yers. 
fy whether the roe or Ameri- 
can Fingering 5. 


desired. Price, $2. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 








POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., 





FACTORS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Practical Anthems. 


A Superior Collection of Original and 
Selected Anthems. 

FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS, 
BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS 





The ganite TY bestowed upon Practical An 
thems Nos. 1 and 2 has encouraged the publication 
of another volume on the same lines. 

The wants of the people are best served by music 
which is melodious, of pleasing variety, and of but 
moderate difficulty. In the compilation of these 
books these requisites have been constantly kept in 
view. Examine them. 

Price, per Copy, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: | NEW YORK : 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


The Ten Commandments, 


With SONC RESPONSES, 
For the Use of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, MISSIONS, Etc. 


The Verses and Music by 
J. R. MURRAY. 


The words to be sung after each commandmen 
serve to fix or deepen the impression made upon the 
ehild’s mind by the reading or reciting of the Deca 


logue. The music is melodious and easy. Price 
5 cents per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


IDEAL 
FOUR-HAND 


ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Becker, Saint-Saéns 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, etc., etc. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con 
ained in this collection 

Price $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
i NEW YORE: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGYL: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


ODE 


FOR THE OPENING OF THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


HELD AT CHICAGO. 


Poem by HARRIET MONROE 
Music by GEO. W. CHADWICK 


This Ode, which was sung at the dedicatory 
services of the World’s Fair October 21, 1892, is ad 
mirably adapted for the use of Choral Societies at 
any time. whe music is somewhat difficult, but 


will repay careful study. 
Price, per copy, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGU: | NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 
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Cincinnati, 
One of the Old Songs. 


How the Indisposed Singer Conquered. 


HE immense hall was crowded with “all sorts and conditions 
T of men,”’ all impatient and eager to hear the much advertised 
new singer, writes “E.M.C.” in the Jter-Ocean. The or- 
chestra had played nearly all its repertoire, in order to prevent the 
audience from noticing the long wait, and still she did not come. 
When at last she did appear she was accompanied by her manager, 
who explained that the artist was suffering from a very unpleasant 
sore throat, and that, though rather than disappoint her kind friends, 
she would try to sing, her selection would not be the brilliant aria on 
the program, but a simple old ballad. With a sweeping bow he 
retired and the prelude began. A moment later the singer’s voice 
fully proved that the sore throat was a stern reality, and not a deep- 
laid advertising scheme, as the wise ones in the audience had begun 
to suspect. - She was quite hoarse, and when she reached the high 
notes her voice a/most “ cracked,”’ but still the worse she sung and 
the more nervous she became the more intently the people listened, 
and the more interested they seemed. 

But, in truth, the majority of her hearers were far away in mind, 
though present in the flesh, and the sounds they heard were distant 
ones. The fat man in the corner who looked so intently at the sing- 
er's feet was thinking of the far away time when somebody had sung 
the very same song to him, and the face at which he mentally gazed 
was a very different one from that of his wife, now sound asleep at 
home. The old maid by his side had a pleasant memory connected 
with that song too, and the thought of it brightened her face and 
made her look so young and pretty that her old admirer across the 
aisle lost his heart all over again, and the “ wedding bells "’ in his 
left ear came true soon after. 

The servant girl sitting with her “ feller’’ in the “nigger heaven” 
grinned and tossed her head when the refrain began and hummed 
it softly to herself. ‘‘Sure yer vice is sweeter'n her'n,”’ whispered 
the “ feller,” and two people were in a state of blissful enjoyment 
for the next half hour. The gray-haired, wrinkled, old singing- 
teacher in the parquet sighed and groaned and laughed all at 
once as he recalled his varied experience with the well-worn music, 
and in front of him two pretty vocal students thought exultingly 
how beautifully they would be able to sing that song “ next term.” 
Alas! their teacher might have told a different story, and that kindly 
old tyrant Time did so eventually, for one of them entered the hea- 
venly college very soon, and the other married a plumber. Up in 
the gallery two shabbily dressed women glanced sadly at one anoth- 
er, and one wiped away a tear, while not far from them the angry 
frown on one face and the bitter expression of the other told as 
plainly as words of a domestic tragedy. 


MUSIC AND THE MUSICIAN. 


Down in the orchestra seats the first violinist’s face lighted up 
with a heavenly smile as he listened to the tender tune, for it was 
associated in his mind with a happy courtship,a merry wedding-day, 
and thirty-five years of perfect married life. 

In the first row a young man leaned back in his seat, and softly, 
unconsciously whispered “ good night, mother,’’ as he thought of the 
long-dead woman who had so often sung him to sleep with that very 
air. She had intended him to become a Baptist minister, he remem- 
bered, with an amusing smile, and last night he had been sent to in- 
terview a gambling-house keeper, to-night he sat in the music hall 
(she had regarded all such places with holy horror, as wiles of the 
evil one), and he blushed to think of where to-morrow might 
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see him. Beside him another journalist sat smiling, in a half-sad, 
half-happy way—a bright young woman about to give up the work 
she loved for the sake of the chubby little urchin whose golden head 
had nestled in her loving arms the last time she had heard that 
ballad. 

And so, as the song went on, the theater was crowded with ghosts 
and spirits, ghastly skeletons, and pleasant visions. Wedding 
marches, and merry dance tunes, funeral dirges jangled in soundless 
melody ; people, and dreams, and hopes long dead came to life again ; 
babies that had never lived were cradled in loving, lonely arms; 
gold mines were discovered, difficulties surmounted, disagreements 
settled, mountains climbed, and oceans crossed. To some it mur 
mured of still, pleasant, country places; to others of the moaning 
sea, while not a few felt for the moment a breath of the fresh wind, 
which, in childhood, had seemed to blow all troubles away. 

In some ears and hearts it sung a psalm of thanksgiving, in others 
it wailed a dreary, despairing dirge; to others again it was the stir- 
ring call of a battle trumpet, but more than all it whispered of the 
hope and cheer which underlie all human sorrow. And so it came 
to pass that when the song was ended the applause was deafening 
and the singer felt obliged to return. Her next selection, a brilliant 
gavotte, was very well rendered, but the applause was faint and 
perfunctory, and the astonished artiste wondered why such a musical 
audience should show so little discrimination. 
could have looked back of the flowers and congratulations she re- 
ceived, the manager's delightful approbation, and the faces of her 
many new-made friends, she would have seen that the memories 
awakened had pleased all hearts. 


If for a moment she 





A Strain of Music. 


T was at the opera—the curtain had fallen on an impassioned 
| tenor and disdainful soprano amid the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience. The lights were turned on—everyorie .was politely 
staring at somebody else through polished lorgnettes, and the mur- 
mur of a vast assembly filled the theater. I sat in a sort of dreamy 
stupor induced by the brilliancy of the scene, and in my solitude 
was beginning to moralize on the fact that I might as well be a sav- 
age in a desert waste as a civilized man among all these strange 
people, who knew or cared nothing for me—when the orchestra struck 
up. Such music! 

I am passionately fond of music—my triends humor me as a mu 
sical crank—but this delicate wave of harmony that floated to me 
seemed a breath from an unknown region. I was half angry that 
the unappreciative rabble around me did not cease their chatter and 
drink it in with me. 

On, on it grew, That strain seemed to thrill some portion of my 
soul with an old delight. Where had I| heard it before? 
tantalizingly thrust the answer before me, and then withdrew it before 
I could grasp it. 

Ah—the music swerved! I remembered then. 

In an instant the theater, with its golden lights, is gone; the air is 
damp and cool, and the shades of evening are heavy, but hundreds 
of twinkling lights flash up at me as I stand on a small balcony over- 
looking smooth waters. It is Venice—the water carnival. Behind 
me the mouldy walls of an ancient palace, proudly asserting its dig 
nity even under the guise of a hotel; in the distance the islands of the 
sea and the waters themselves covered with gayly decorated boats 
hung with bright lamps which I dreamily confuse with the stars above. 
There is music from many of the boats sounding soft and swect, 
tempered by the distance. 


Memory 
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My balcony is out of the usual course; indeed, is so far back in 
the shadows that it is not seen at all. Venice resembles a grand 
transformation scene—a ballet of jewels. 

One of the gondolas floats in my direction, followed at a little dis- 
tance by another. The first is large and brilliantly lighted; the sec- 
ond smaller, and as I idly notice them, its lights are extinguished. 
Strange! 

But the first one is directly beneath me, and the raised oars drip in 
the moonlight. In it, upon the cushions, is a girl of about eighteen, 
with all the luxuriant beauty of the South, and a young man, straight 
as a poplar tree, is beside her. That they are lovers is evident, and 
with all natural curiosity I lean forward and conceal my cigar. 

The girl has an exquisite face that is tremulous with emotion, and 
her dark eyes are eager in their intensity. 

“She is reckless and fierce, Guido,” she says in the soft Italian 
tongue, laying a caressing hand upon his arm. 

‘“‘ Mia cara, what is that to me?”’ he responds with a haughty toss 
of his head. ‘Am I acoward?” 

“Oh, Guido!"’ she answers, reproachfully: ‘How can you? I am 
only fearful for your sake, dear one.” 

His haughtiness vanishes in a moment and he draws her to him 
with tender words. I am so interested and touched by the little 
drama played so unconsciously for my benefit that I scarcely heed 
the dark shape which floats up beside them—the second gondola 
forgotten for the moment. 

Nothing happens for a few seconds; a lull seems to have come 
over the whole water pageant, and even the gay songs are ended. 
It is a terrible quiet, for it is broken by a cry of rage absolutely 
savage. and from the second gondola a lithe figure bends toward 
the lovers. 

There is a steely gleam in the air, and in vain I attempt to shriek 
a warning in my horror—the murderous knife flashes and falls again 
and again, while the youth, who but a moment ago was contempt- 
uous of death, sinks back into the arms of the girl, who turns her 
white, terror-stricken face toward the assassin, from whom comes a 
muttered : 

“Now, ma belle, where is your handsome lover?” 

The dark gondola vanishes in the gloom and a mocking laugh 
is carried back to the paralyzed girl with her lover dying at her 
feet. She is too stunned to quite realize the awfulness of it all—she 
does not even move. 

Suddenly, from somewhere, a strain of music comes, faint, deli- 
cately sweet, maddening in its derisive gayety. It breaks the spell, 
arid with a sharp cry she flings herself upon her lover's breast with 
incoherent moans. One of the gayly-colored lamps falls into the 
water and with a hiss goes out. Her oarsmen turn toward the city 
with rapid strokes, and before I can adjust my startled senses she is 
gone with the tragedy of her life. The waters sparkle as they did 
a few moments ago, the same songs float to my ears,and I would 
think it all a momentary delusion were it not for that bright, distinct- 
ive strain of laughing music that still comes to me, ever after to be 
connected with a scene of bloodshed. 

I listen still as one intoxicated, bound in every muscle; then there 
is a loud crash, and I come to myself in the glittering theater. 

The curtain has risen and the orchestra has just struck the first 
loud chord of the overture. Some one next me says: 

‘ The interlude they played was very pretty.”’ 

I looked at her in dull wonder. How can she when—but I forget 
itis to me alone that the interlude has a terrible significance. 

There is a flutter of fans and a burst of applause, and again the 
impassioned tenor is relating his mimic woes. It grates on me 
somewhat, it seems a mockery, and I rise and leave the place. I 
feel that I want stillness and the night.—Colton Woodruff in Chi- 
cago Evening News. 

cidaaiereinceenidinsaiaiala elie lliatinetiihiaaitnsesapatta 
Amid the golden gifts which Heaven 
Has left, like portions of its light on*earth, 


None hath such influence as music hath. $ 
Landon. 





Don't. 


(From the writers standpoint.) 
PRELIMINARY. 


HIS humorous protest has been applied with a good deal of 

effect to some common rhetorical and grammatical errors, and 

I am wondering if I shall be thought presuming if I apply it to 
some common musical ones. 

If it is thought that I am taking too much upon myself in assum- 
ing the right to utter this significant word to my neighbors, I can 
only say that I take great interest in the subject, and that there is 
great need that something be done. Furthermore, I promise to wel- 
come every “don't’’ which may be applied to my work, and will 
give each a candid and careful consideration, for I am in entire ac- 
cord with what a great man means who says: “‘ With consistency 
an honest man has simply nothing to do; what he says to-day he 
may see to be wrong and unsay to-morrow. To shut his eyes to the 
truth or continue in the wrong for the sake of being consistent is the 
height of folly.” 

What I am most anxious for, is an agreement among musicians as 
to exactly what our well-known musical terms shall mean and our 
musical signs indicate, so that they shall not be mixed and confused 
in their meanings one with another in people's minds. 

It is plain that no term in our science should be applied to two or 
more things in a conflicting or confusing way, since each thing has its 
own name which describes it clearly without conflict or confusion, 
and it is equally plain that no musical sign should be said to do what 
it does not do, or represent what it does not represent, and yet such 
is the loose and random way in which statements are made and 
terms applied that these things are done all the time. 

There are a good many couf/es in our science that are in this dan- 
ger, and the question is, is anything gained by giving to one the 
meaning that belongs to the other? That much is lost in clearness 
and logical accuracy by doing so is certain. 

Here are some of the couples: ‘‘ Measure and Bar,”’ “ Tone and 
Note,” ‘Key and Scale,” ‘Time and Measure,” “Degree and 
Tone,” ‘‘ Degree and Note,” “Interval and Tone”; yes, in an im- 
portant work which | have on my list, the term “ interval" is applied 
to single tones. Then there are several single terms often used with 
wrong meaning, and some, like “ letters " and “ numbers,” are used 
that have no place in the science at all. (While we do not use letters 
nor numbers we do use some of their names.) 

Corresponding with a prominent musician in the East on his mis- 
use of elementary terms in an important work that he is publishing, 
he says: “I must use terms and language that will be understood.” 
I reply: ‘‘ Would not ‘the third note in the third measure’ be just as 
well understood as ‘the third note in the third bar,’ and ‘the first 
tone of the scale’ be just as well understood as ‘the first degree of the 
scale,’ and would there be any trouble with ‘tonic and dominant of 
the key,’ instead of ‘tonic and dominant of the sca/e,’ and, ‘what was 
the pitch of that fone?’ instead of ‘ what was the pitch of that nofe?’ 
and ‘double measure’ instead of ‘double Ame,’ and ‘ sing the first 
tone,’ instead of ‘sing the first 4e¢/er or number ?’”’ 

I then added: “ The trouble in using the right terms would not be 
with your students, but with yourself. You have been so long accus- 
tomed to this picturesque way of applying terms, that to be exact in 
their use would probably give you more trouble than you would care 
to take; but if prominent musicians would take hold and look into 
the matter, we should have more hope of ultimate success.” 

I shall criticise his work in what follows. 

That I wish my readers to think my criticisms reasonable and just 
goes without saying, but to give myself the best chance for such a 
result I must make sure,"to begin with, that we stand on common 
ground in.some important things. First, about the nature and limi- 
tations of technical terms. Let_me state briefly the law in regard to 
them. 











In every science, art and occupation are words taken from their 
common meanings, so to speak, and special or technical meanings 
given tothem. Sometimes technical meanings are similar to com- 
mon meanings, but often quite different; indeed, some of our tech- 
nical terms have not a particle of their common meanings in their 
true musical use. ‘‘Accidental"’ and “ Natural" are two of the most 
conspicuous terms of this kind. It is self-evident that if such terms 
are thought of in music with their common meaning, confusion and 
trouble will follow. 

It would be interesting, if there were room here, to go through our 
musical terms and see which of them are used with their common 
meanings, which vary more or less from their common meanings, 
and which have nothing of their common meanings in the minds of 
those who use them correctly. 

Second, why should the simple terms of our science get into this 
disorder and stay so, year after year, and generation after generation, 
when it is not so with any other science? First, because, unlike any 
other science, art in music is not only entirely separate from its 
theory, but is not in the least dependent upon it. A man may con- 
duct like a Thomas, or play like a Paderewski, or sing like an angel, 
while saying ‘‘a sharp raises a note a half a tone,” “ with five lines 
there are but four spaces,"’ or any other common absurdity. His 
musical terms, correct or incorrect, have little or nothing to do with 
his performance. 

Still those who have the wrong meanings of any of our musical 
terms in mind are in more or less perplexity and trouble when they 
have occasion to use them in teaching or explanation, for they can 
not make the meanings, as they understand them, accord with the 
facts of the science. Therefore a second reason for errors comes in 
some cases from an honest effort, though from mistaken premises, to 
improve our nomenclature, and the mistaken premises come from 
supposing that the wrong meanings of certain musical terms are 
intended. For example : 

A man thinks that “ natural” in music is i#etfended to mean that 
one character or one key has more #a/ura/ness than another ; that 
tones not represented by the aid of flats or sharps are more nafura/, 
and that lines and spaces without flats or sharps are in a similar con- 
dition. He knows that meaning is wrong, but instead of getting 
fully hold of the technical meaning of the word himself, and then 
laboring to have others understand it, he proposes another term. 
This has been done in the case of this word three times in my re- 
membrance of more than fifty years. That no word has been found 
which answers the purpose so well as “ natural" I think I can show. 

A third reason for new errors, and the perpetuation of some already 
started, is the desire for novelty, the wish to say or do something new 
to attract attention and create interest. I have nothing to say against 
that desire if it does not proceed from vanity or conceit. I believe 
in a good novelty; but may an old man say ‘a plain word to those 
who are coming on to teach, and perhaps to make books? Is there 
not danger of beginning ‘vo soon to “ improve" our system? Look 
back. Do we not all recall some things that we have said or taught 
or written musically that we now see are wrong and wish we had 
omitted? Judge the present by the past. Keep the mind unpreju- 
diced and open and you may find that some things that you are say- 
ing and doing now are wrong. If so, remember that the progressive 
man changes his mind as occasion requires, and that no one loses in 
the estimation of his fellowmen by acknowledging his errors. 

In regard to the advent of new terms into our system and new 
statements of its truths, time only will show whether they have come 
to stay. Some that all admit are good, find it hard to get a foothold 
on account of the secondary nature of the subject and the small im- 
portance which is attached to it by musicians. Others that are not 
improvements have perhaps a temporary success and then pass 
away. It is light and knowledge only that will sift the wheat from 
the chaff and get us at last on to a basis where our science can hold 
up its head with other sciences now more logical and accurate. 

With these preliminary explanations will my readers please imag- 
ine a ‘‘ Don't” prefixed to each of the quotations that here follow? 
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All will be from books or other printed utterances of those who as- 
sume to guide people in musical matters. No authors’ names will be 
given, as that might rouse antagonisms, and cause some to feel that 


having said a thing they must defend it, right or wrong. I hope all 
will see that my desire is to help and not antagonize, for that is cer 
tainly my feeling. 

The “ Don'ts " may be imagined of various grades: some in “ large 
caps,’’ some in “small caps,’ some in “italics,’’ some in “lower 
case,’ and some in smaller type, each indicating the amount of em- 
phasis with which the word is uttered. G. F. R. 


Talks Upon Voice Culture.—No. XI. 


Root. 








By Frederic W. 


avoided altogether, is what to do with the larynx during tone 

production. Good tone production is the result of a combina- 
tion of processes. If all of these are not right the result is unsatis 
factory ; and so it may come about that a singer may get bad results 
while trying to make the larynx do certain things which are correct, 
simply because some other element in the combination antagonizes 
its action and so prevents the correct laryngeal action from having 


A NOTHER one of the problems of voice culture which is often 


its proper result. 

Under such circumstances correct action is often taken for incor 
rect action. For instance, it is correct for the larynx to rise in the 
production of certain tones, if the conditions are right; and yet one 
may cause the larynx to rise, at the same time holding the tongue 
muscles extremely rigid and the pharynx contracted. A pinched 
tone is then produced; whereupon the singer or teacher concludes 
that it is wrong to allow the larynx to rise, and tries the opposite 
course. Finding that the larynx held unvaryingly low the tone 
loses its firm ringing sound, that pronunciation becomes indistinct, 
and that there is too much effort in producing the tones, he thinks to 
avoid both Scylla and Charibdis by saying nothing about the throat 
action. 

This is one reason why the action of the larynx in singing is not 
usually clearly defined and prescribed by teachers, and why pupils 
are told to pay no attention to it. 

Another reason is, that in that part of the throat there is very little 
sensation, being very sparsely supplied with sensory nerves. One 
who sings well and uses the larynx correctly will generally say that 
there is no sensation in the throat. So pupils are often told not to 
use the throat at all in singing. 

Another reason is, that if left to regulate itself the larynx will, in 
some voices, find its correct position without guidance, furnishing an- 
other reason for ignoring it in vocal method. 

Now, the facts of the case are these: that the larvnx is the princi 
pal vocal organ, and that the way it is used determines the quality of 
one’s singing more than any other factor. The fact that in a highly 
endowed voice the larynx does its work well with little or no guid 
ance, and that good singers are often not conscious of laryngeal ac- 
tion at all, does not alter this fact. Whether the singer is aware of 
it or not, unless the larynx takes a certain position one can not get 
a clear timbre and “ bring the voice forward,” as the phrase is ; and 
unless the ‘larynx changes its position quite materially the sombre, 
more expressive timbre is impossible. If the larynx can not move 
freely in the throat, but is held rigidly in a middle position, good, 
clear resonance is impossible, and if it is held stiffly in a high posi- 
tion the tone is throaty. If it is drawn and held uncompromisingly 
down, certain important elements in tone are impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

In no case is there any possible harm in practicing to regulate the 
position of the larynx in the throat, as in No. 17 of “The New 
Course,’ Female Voice, and No. 10, Male Voice. 

If a singer can get the downward impulse to the larynx at will, the 
act of tone-placing or covering the tone is easily accomplished. If 
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the singer can give the larynx an upward impulse at will, the process 
of resonating the voice in the clear timbre is plain and simple. 

I have no disagreement with those that say it is best not to call the 
pupils’ attention to the throat, but to get such action of the throat as 
is wanted by simply calling attention to the effects desired, if such a 
course will work. In some cases, however, just asking the pupil 
to make a bright tone, with the tones forward, will not produce the 
motion of the larynx which is necessary to the result required. 

Whereas, if a little preliminary work is done in controlling the ac- 
tion of the larynx, the direction to bring the tone forward can then 
be followed at once and without difficulty. 

In most cases I think it is well to present the instruction on three 
planes: First, the plane of physical action; as, for instance, the plac- 
ing of the larynx either higher or lower; secondly, the higher plane 
of tone sensation ; as, to feel the tones in the front of the mouth, or 
high in the head towards the forehead; thirdly, the highest plane, 
that of emotional effect; as, to make the tones gay or sad. 

The lowest of these planes, that of physical action, is, after all, 
the foundation upon which alone the others can rest securely. 

Ever since voice culture has been practiced the other two planes, 
those of tone sensation and conception of effect, have been fully ex- 
plored, yet results are not always satisfactory, and there is a wide dis- 
agreement in vocal method. 

My plan is to reconcile these disagreements as far as possible, and 
to improve the efficiency of voice teaching by also exploring the 
foundations of the science, viz.: the exact physical acts upon which 
vocal effects depend; and, among others, I have prescribed certain 
actions of the larynx, the first directions for which are in the exercise 
which this article describes. 





Grieg. 


RIEG was born at Bergen, on June 15, 1843, and, with the 

exception of his student days at Leipzig, he has always re- 

sided in his native country. ‘“ Peer Gynt”’ is a dramatic poem 
by the Norwegian dramatist, Henrik Ibsen. The character of Peer 
Gynt is taken from one of the Norwegian folk legends. He is a 
Norwegian Faust, whose superabundance of imagination will bring 
him to destruction if he is not saved by a woman. Peer Gynt is a 
peasant lad, whose parents were once well-to-do people, but the father 
is now dead, and the widow and son are living in great poverty. The 
lad is full of great ideas, and has many wonderful plans for the fu- 
ture. These he confides to his mother, who, notwithstanding his wild 
ways and fantastic ideas, believes in him. His youthful arrogance 
knows no bounds. He goes to a wedding, and carries off the bride 
to the mountains, where he afterwards desertsher. During the night 
he wanders about, and meets with some frolicsome dairymaids. He 
harbors at last in the hall of the king of the Dovre mountains, where 
he falls in love with the king’s daughter, but is finally turned out of 
doors. He returns home, where he finds his mother, Aase, on her 
death-bed. After her death he sails for foreign climes and lands. 
After the lapse of many years he is arich man on the coast of Mo- 
rocco. In one of the Arabian deserts he meets Anitra, the daughter 
of a Bedouin chief. She only succeeds in captivating him temporarily, 
and leaves him. Peer Gynt dreams about Solvejg, the love of his 
youth, who faithfully has been waiting for him, and to whose arms 
he at last returns old and gray. Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt” Suite (written 
for orchestra) contains fragments of the voluminous music com- 
posed for the drama on the stage. No. 1, ‘ Daybreak,” is of a gen- 
eral pastoral character. No. 2, ‘‘ The Death of Aase,’’ is one of the 
most touching scenes in the drama. Peer Gynt’s mother is in the 
pangs of death, whild he, in ignorance of this, and sitting by her 
bedside, relates one of his wild, fantastic tales, during which his 
mother dies. No. 3, ‘‘ Anitra’s Dance,"’ is taken from one of the 
scenes in his Eastern travels. No. 4, ‘‘In the Halls of the King of 
the Dovre Mountains,”’ describes the moment in the subterranean 


kingdom when the imps, on the rising of the curtain, are wildly chas- 
ing and tormenting Peer Gynt." 

“Peer Gynt” is pronounced as nearly as possible like “ Pair 
Jeent.” The “g”’ is soft, and the “‘y”’ has the French sound. 
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The Social Value of Music. 


By Paul Pasinor. 





T first sight, perhaps, it might seem to a musical artist like 
belittling the subject to speak of the social value of music. 
To the artist music exists for its own sake, and not as a means 
subsidiary to any other end. And yet a little further reflection will 
show, I think, that, if not the noblest, it is certainly a noble function 
which music sustains to the social life of mankind. For the social 
bond, the bond which binds together men and women in all those 
sweet, pure, lovely, and helpful relations of the home and the com- 
munity is of infinitely more importance than the cultivation of any 
art whatsoever; and anything which tends to knit this bond more 
closely, which can contribute in any way to the betterment and en- 
richment of social life, is enhanced and honored, rather than belittled 
and degraded, by the noble privilege. It is a grander triumph for 
any art to deepen and sweeten and beautify the common life of hu- 
manity than to produce any number of faultless masterpieces which 
appeal only to the esthetic sense. 

It would be a sad mistake for musicians to ignore the social value 
of music, for none of the other arts can compare with it in its power 
to draw people together in pure and refining intercourse, to inspire 
the nobler affections and aspirations, and to rouse and quicken those 
emotions which always leave the soul sweeter, like waves of fragrant 
summer air flowing through an open chamber. It would be nothing 
less than renouncing his noblest birthright for a musician to neglect 
or despise the humanizing power of his art. A true poet cares more 
for the effect of his work on human life than for its merely artistic 
perfection. So ought a musician to be more thankful for homes 
gladdened and communities lifted to a higher moral plane, and a 
whole nation bettered through the social influences of his art, than 
of the highest technical development which he may have succeeded 
in attaining. 

The qualities of music which make its social value so supreme 
among the arts are evident to any thoughtful mind. First of all, 
there is the social character of the art itself. For its proper en- 
joyment and appreciation it demands the cooperation of a certain 
number of people. The richest, most highly developed form of 
music, of course, is that which includes harmony, and harmony, or 
part-music, requires the cooperation of a certain number of per- 
formers. 

Then, too, music demands hearers, an audience, which is another 
social factor in the case. One person alone can sit down and read 
a poem with the most thorough appreciation and delight. It makes 
no difference, as to the artistic effect, how many or how few per- 
sons stand before a fine statue or painting. But the true spirit of 
music seems to breathe only when it can steal from listening soul 
to soul, waking in all a kindred emotion. 

A second quality which contributes to the social value of music 
is its universality. The love of music seems to be a common 
heritage of the race. Its language touches a chord which vibrates 
in every heart. Other arts appeal to a more or less limited circle 
of admirers. Music appeals to the whole world. Go into a moun- 
tain farmhouse or a city tenement, and show the inmates a perfect 
copy of the Sistine Madonna, or recite them a poem by Tennyson 
or Browning, and they will most likely be entirely unimpressed. 
But play to them on your violin, or sing them a beautiful song, 
and their faces will shine with delight. It is the response of the 
human soul to the language of the art universal. What wonder 
that people are drawn together in the closest, sweetest, most uplift- 
ing intercourse, when music forms the social bond between them? 











The voice which speaks with the same sweetness and significance 
to all hearts is the voice which alone can call together and blend 
in sympathy people whose conflicting tastes would otherwise keep 
them irrevocably apart. 

Still another social quality of music is its prevailing joyousness. 
Music is the most optimistic of the arts. An undertone of sad- 
ness flows beneath the greater part of the world’s best poetry. There 
is a suggestion of blight, or change, or some tinge of pathos or of 
suffering in a great share of the noblest pictorial art. Sculpture 
is severe, nonemotive, and cold. But music, the great mass of it, 
is joyous, cheerful, exhilarating. It times the flying feet in the 
dance; it stimulates the merriment and goodfellowship of the feast ; 
it affords an outlet for the bounding spirit of youth and strength in 
song. People like to be happy; it is a healthful and natural desire 
of the soul. And they love that which expresses and encourages 
this inborn optimism. Almost all music is written in the major key, 
the key of joy and triumph. It is the language of hope and aspira- 
tion. Society craves and needs what is joyful and optimistic, and it 
finds in music the outflow and utterance of its own most helpful 
sentiments and feelings. 
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The Origin of Dixie. 


WRITER in the New Orleans De/fa, in an issue of that paper 
A published some years ago, gives, as below, his opinion of the 

origin of “ Dixie’: ‘I do not wish to spoil a pretty illusion, 
but the real truth is that ‘Dixie'is an indigenous northern negro re- 
frain, as common to the writer as the lamp-post in New York city 
seventy-five years ago. It was one of the every-day allusions of boys 
at the time in all their outdoor sports. And no one ever heard of 
Dixie’s land. being other than Manhattan Island, when it has been 
erroneously supposed to refer to the South, from its connection with 
pathetic negro allegory. When slavery existed in New York one 
Dixy owned a large tract of land on Manhattan Island and a large 
number of slaves. The increase of the slaves and the increase of 
the abolition sentiment caused an emigration of the slaves to more 
thorough and secure slave sections, and the negroes who were thus 
sent off (many being born there) naturally looked back to their own 
homes, where they had lived in clover, with feelings of regret, as 
they could not imagine any place like Dixy’s. Hence it became 
synonymous with an ideal locality, combining ease, comfort, and 
material happiness of every description. In those days negro singing 
and minstrelsy were in their infancy, and any subject that could be 
wrought into a ballad was eagerly picked up. This was the case 
with ‘ Dixie.’ It originated in New York and assumed the propor- 
tions of a song there. In its travels it has been enlarged and has 
‘gathered moss.’ It has picked up a note here and there. A 
‘ chorus’ has been added to it, and from an indistinct ‘chant’ of two or 
three notes it has become an elaborate melody. But the fact that it 
is not a southern song can not be rubbed out. The fallacy is so 
popular to the contrary that I have thus been at pains to state the 
real origin of it.” 

A writer in the Charleston Courier, under date of June 11, 1861, 
says “Dixie"’is an old northern negro air, and that the words 
refer to one Dix or Dixy, who had an estate on Manhattan Island, 
now New York city. 

Southern sentiment would indeed receive a severe shock if these 
two newspaper articles contained all that could be learned concern- 
ing the “ Dixie” refrain. Fortunately, however, I have information 
from another source that will prove very soothing to southern feel- 
ings after what has been given above. From a letter received from 
Gen. James Longstreet, of Gainsville, Ga., I present this extract : 

“Yours, referring to the origin of the Confederate song of ‘ Dixie,’ 
is received and noted. Writing from memory, one can not claim to 
stand closely by the records, hence I can only give recollections of 
the matter. It originated with the sofithern boys at the Military 
Academy at West Point, and sprang from their admiration of a 
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northern man named Dixie, who took a noble stand upon the ques- 
He had moved South and lived among 
The song came afterward,”’ 

General Longstreet became a graduate of West Point in the year 


tion of ‘southern rights.’ 
us Many years. 


1842. 
one knows, is especially regarded as authority upon all matters per- 
taining to the civil war or in any way associated with it. The in- 
formation he has contributed in this instance will therefore be recog- 
nized as in the highest degree valuable. 

By General Longstreet’s account the man Dixie is certainly placer! 
in a very much more enviable light than he is by the corresponde:'t 
of the New Orleans De/ta, who leads us to believe that upon the 
increase of the abolition sentiment the shrewd Dixie disposed of his 
slaves to unsuspecting southerners, thus fortifying himself against 
the possible loss*of property which might accrue from the agitation 
regarding slavery then prevailing at the North. 

The origin of the song ‘“‘ Dixie,” as indicated by General Longstreet, 
makes it appear particularly fitting that this song should go forth to 
the world as the national air of the Confederacy. 

That certain sounds awaken certain emotions is true, even among 
the lower orders of the animal world. I once saw a pet mocking- 
bird which was always aroused to frenzy by the sound of the tear- 
ing of a cloth, and never failed to give in return a similarly discord- 
ant note, expressive of resentment. 

To southern soldiers there was inspiration 
“ Dixie.”” Songs like‘ Dixie,” embodying the spirit of a nation, live 
forever in the hearts of its people. 

“Yankee Doodle,’’ though hoary with the winters of more than 
one hundred years,and though the name of its author has passed 
from the annals of history, still lives to remind us of the spirit of our 
Revolutionary fathers when they said to England: ‘ We will have 
none of your tea if to obtain the luxury we must sacrifice our prin- 
ciples.” 

It is related that on a public occasion, soon after the surrender 
of some of the Confederate troops, President Lincoln ordered a 
northern band to play “‘ Dixie.’’ Upon hearing an expression of sur- 
prise at the selection of an air so intimately associated with the 
southern cause, the President replied: ‘‘Have we not captured the 
song with the rebel troops?’’ Captured it may have been, but 
whenever sung it still proclaimed the patriotism of southern heroes 
—heroes whose hearts glowed with the resolve to ‘live or die for 
Dixie.” 


He is pre-eminently a man of reminiscences, and, as every 


in every note of 


_— Dr oO 

RATHER TART Music.—The following anecdote is given in Dr. 
Spark's ‘‘ Musical Reminiscences”: ‘‘Afrofos of his dislike to Grego- 
rian chants, Smart used to tell a story of an American who had 
shown one of ‘our own clergymen hospitality and attention in the 
land of Columbus, and who was very properly asked, when he came 
to this country, to return the visit. The Yankee went to the rectory 
to stay from Saturday to Monday, the good parson having assured 
him he would hear ‘the best of music, well done.’ After the Sunday 
morning service, the musical portion of which was all Gregorian, the 
visitor went back to the rectory and was asked how he liked the 
music. ‘Some of it,’ said Jonathan, with his nasal twang—‘ some of 
it is rather tart—no tune much—made by your village organist, | 
guess!’ The rector replied solemnly.’ My dear sir, the music we 
have been singing this morning is thought to be by many the pur- 
est and most church-like chants we have—indeed, it is now pretty 
well ascertained that these Gregorian tones are identical with the 
Hebrew melodies which King David himself used to sing and play 
upon the harp, and which have come down to us so wonderfully 
from generation to generation.’ ‘Well, now,’ said the Yankee, ‘| 
am very glad, indeed, sir,to hear this, because it clears up in my 
mind a little difficulty I have experienced in reading the Bible (and 
this I have done from kivver to kivver) as to the real reason why 
Saul threw the javelin at David when he was a-trying to soothe his 
royal master of a rayther awkward temper with those ancient dit- 
ties !""’ 
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Tue Vistror for March was in such demand 
that we were obliged to print a second edition. 
We thank our friends for the good words and 
encouraging letters, in behalf of the paper, we 
are daily receiving. 

THE question concerning the power of an 
accidental has come up again. In answering 
the query, we will briefly state that the present 
rule is that, under no circumstance whatever 
does the effect of an accidental extend beyond 
the measure in which it is placed. 


THE items in last VIsITOR concerning Dr. 
Root’s works in England should have been 
credited to the London Musical Hera/d instead 
of the World. The Herald is an admirable, 
newsy paper, published by John Curwen’s Sons, 
London, the Tonic Sol-fa publishers. 


A writer in the School Journal says, ‘‘ There 
are three words which a teacher must never 
fuiyet in any lesson. They are Teach! Re- 
peat! Examine!’’ The VisiTor believes this 
advice especially applicable to music-teachers. 
Those three wores should adorn the walls of all 
conservatories and music rooms. 


Most cheering words are reaching us from 
all directions concerning the usefulness of the 
Choir Music printed in the Vistror. Of late 
its music has been used with good effect at 
several conventions and assemblies, and the 
demand for the Visiror for this purpose is 
rapidly increasing. 


Mr. HAMLIN E. CoGswELL, of Mansfield, 
Pa., has been making special effort to get 
music introduced as a regular study in all the 
Public Schools of his State. His essay before 
the State Teachers’ Association at Philadel- 
phia attracted much attention; and recently 


a bill in favor of this movement was reported 
favorably to the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





WE would again call attention to the Vis- 
ITOR Premiums, which our publishers are now 
offering. There is nothing in the way of books 
or music, or musical instruments, that those 
desiring them can not procure for themselves by 
getting their friends to subscribe for the Mu- 
SICAL VISITOR, acknowledged by all to be the 
best household and choir musical journal pub- 
lished, though we do say it. 





Dr. Root begins in this VISITOR a new 
series of articles which he entitles ‘* Don’t.” 
Much of the subject-matter has been treated 
of by him in this paper, but some new thoughts 
will be found, and all put in a new and attrac- 
tive form for reference and preservation. 
Probably no one has done so much as has Dr. 
Root to give our musical terms and definitions 
a scientific basis. The ‘ Don’ts” will contain 
his latest investigations. 





Ir ‘is well enough, yes, even necessary, for 
young composers to study style in the works 
of the master minds of musical composition, but 
in their own writing they must not confound 
imitation with similarity of genius. A lady 
once urged von Biilow to look through some 
short piano pieces written by a young friend 
and half protégé of hers, thinking to encourage 
him by telling him that the little compositions 
were very much in Schumann’s style. ‘Ah, 
madam,” said von Biilow, ‘“‘ don’t you think 
that Schumann did quite enough of that sort 
of thing himself ?” 





SIG. RANDEGGER, in a recent interview, thus 
speaks of the Tremolo: “ It}is really a disease 
which the singing-master has to cure. The 
singer starts the breath too high up. As a 
consequence he has not a sufficiently long and 
condensed column of air to make the cords 
vibrate. He therefore pushes too forcibly 
upon the cords. Thissends too much air;upon 
them, and so comes a fluttering, vibrating 
effect, which must be got rid of as soon as pos- 
sible, by improved methods of breathing. The 
voice to have nerve must be firm. Some violin- 
ists exaggerate the vibrato. I like the excess 
of itas little in the violin as from the voice.” 





In the interview with Sig. Randegger, re- 
ferred to in another paragraph, the great sing- 
ing-master criticises the faulty pronunciation 
of English singers. He might have included 
all English ‘speaking vocalists in his criticism. 
‘‘In an ordinary ballad,” he says, ‘‘you can 
not hear one word out of three. You have to 
imply the meaning. I listened not long since 
to an English choir which sang first a piece to 
English words and then a piece to Latin words. 
The Latin I could hear, the English I could 
not. Why? I suppose because the foreign 
language is worth taking pains with!” ‘Curi- 
ous it is,” he continues, ‘ that I, a foreigner, 
speaking English with a foreign accent, have 
to spend so much time in teaching English 
singers how to pronounce their own language.” 


In our last number we referred to the habit 
of Mascagni in beginning his operas in the 
middle, and to our own personal peculiarities in 
the matter of sawing wood. A writer has ex- 
tended the research, and we now learn that 
Gounod is said to have begun his “ Faust” 
with a passage in D-flat, which occurs at the 
crisis of the garden duet. It came into his 
mind after reading Goethe’s poem in Rome, 
long before he had any idea of composing an 
opera on the subject. It has often been stated 
that Verdi does not go right through a libretto, 
but takes passages here and there as they 
strike his fancy, and the first written number 
of ** Falstaff’’ is said to have been the ensemble 
which ends the work. Mascagni has been 
already quoted; and Wagner, judging from 
the way motives are introduced, also did not 
begin at the beginning. 





Want of tact and judgment creates amus- 
ing situations sometimes, as when, as our Hop- 
per has it, a bridal party were late arriving at 
church, the organist struck up ‘‘O dear, what 
can the matter be?” The Rev. Russell Con- 
well tells a story of a young organist who con- 
stantly offended the taste of the congregation 
by playing solemn tunes to joyous hymns, and 
vice versa; but being the son of a deacon 
was thus shielded from open criticism. How- 
ever, he ultimately laughed himself out of his 
post. It happened thus: There was to be a 
Sunday-school entertainment in the form of a 
panorama, and of course the organist was 
asked to give a little music as the pictures 
passed. As they approached that illustrating 
“The widow’s cruse of oil,” the organist 
struck up‘ The Little Brown Jug;” to the 
picture ‘‘ The Return of the Prodigal Son,” he 
played “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” and to the “ Raising of Jairus’ Daugh- 
ter,” he played ** Sally, Come Up.” He be- 
came the object of ridicule, and was forced to 
give up soon after this. 





HARMONY teachers, when calling the atten- 
tion of pupils to certain wrong progressions in 
their work, are often met with the reply from 
the pupil, ‘* Beethoven and Mendelssohn do 
” Those who, like ourselves, have had 
such experiences will appreciate the following: 
An ‘‘advanced” harmony pupil at a certain 
conservatory (in the East) brought his exercise 
to be looked over by the teacher one morning, 
and was not a little astonished when the teach- 
er pounced upon a certain passage in the ex- 
ercise, saying, with sternly corrugated brow, 
‘« That modulation is simply absurd ; you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!” ‘What do you 
mean?” asked the exasperated pupil. ‘ That 
particular modulation happens to be one of the 
sublimest strokes in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. How can it be absurd?” ‘* Now you 
ought to be doubly ashamed of yourself,” re- 
plied the teacher coolly; “and to punish you 
I am going to make you write the following 
eternal artistic truth twenty-five times on the 
blackboard, where you and all like you may 
read and ponder over it: 

‘Cranberry sauce is most excellent eating with 


so. 

















roast turkey ; bud it is a horrible ingredient of an 
oyster stew.” 





We learn from the London Musical Standard 
of a decision by the magistrates of Leytonstone, 
which, as it says, is one that should entitle 
them to undying gratitude. ‘ It seems,” says 
the Standard, ‘‘that in Leytonstone a chapel 
numbers among its congregation a gentleman, 
the possessor of a stentorian voice, but whose 
zeal for joining in the singing outmatches that 
self-restraint which some who do not possess 
the power of singing in tune or in time ought 
necessarily to feel when they desire to join in 
the singing. The enthusiastic vocalist could 
not be persuaded to cease his well-meant efforts, 
and to carry out that direction which some- 
times appears on certain lines in our full scores, 
tacet. And so the deacon of the chapel deter- 
mined to try the question as to whether it is 
permissible for a person to sing out of tune 
and a bar or two behind the rest of the people. 
The Leytonstone magistrates did not call 
upon any musical assessors to help them, but 
straightway decided the question in thejnega- 
tive. The zeal of the singer will, doubtless, be 
somewhat moderated by his having to pay £2 
and costs, but he will have the proud satisfac- 
tion of being the hero of a testcase, the decis- 
ion in which goes to show that it is unlawful 
to sing out of tune and time in public. The 
East End magistrates have authoritatively set- 
tled this question, and deserve some more sub- 
stantial reward than the thanks of the commu- 
nity. If, relying on this decision, the suffer- 
ing public does its duty and summons the 
multitudinous offenders in this respect who 
perform at concerts and in church, we opine 
that the fines levied will, in the aggregate, go 
a considerable way towards paying off the 
national debt. 





Verdi’s Triumph at Eighty. 


Verdi seems to have scored a veritable tri- 
umph in his operaof ‘‘ Falstaff” recently per- 
formed in Milan. Think of it. The great 
operatic composer nearly eighty years old, after 
*¢ Ernani,”’ ‘* Aida,” ‘*‘ Othello,” and the “« Re- 
quiem,” writing a comic opera, which, in point 
of excellence, appears to be fully up to his best 
previous work. 

It is not to be wondered at that the excita- 
ble Italians almost worship the old Maestro, 
nor that the rush for tickets at unprecedentedly 
high prices was beyond anything ever before 
known at La Scala. 

For once the critics and other privileged 
persons, even those who came from Paris, 
London, and other European capitals, to give 
advance notices of the work and its preparation, 
could not have their way. Neither love nor 
money would gain for one of them admission 
to a single rehearsal. This was a Verdian 
fiat that could not be broken. So the first 
performance burst upon all alike, amateur, 
connoisseur, and critic, with brilliant and bhe- 
wildering effect, according to report. 

As one writer says: “‘One can imagine the 
connoisseurs asking themselves: ‘Is this Ver- 
di? Are these the strains of a man touching 
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four score? Is this mirth-provoking musical 
fun the work of one whom we have known 
only as a great tragic composer?’ ” 

The wonder is that the tremendous demon- 
strations during, and at the close of the per- 
formance, did not prove too great a strain 
upon theold man. As the writer above quoted 
says: ‘“ When the opera was over, Verdi passed 
to his hotel as a conqueror, amid loud acclama- 
tions. After he had retired to his apartments, 
there were calls for him from the crowded 
street. The people would not separate until 
once and yet again he had appeared on the 
balcony to bow his acknowledgments in the 
capacity of a popular hero.” 





Better Than Birch. 


The readers of the Visiror are well aware 
of the Editor’s views on the subject of the 
humanizing influences of music. It is beyond 
a doubt helpful and uplifting, acting upon all 
the better forces of one’s nature for good. The 
citizens of Chicago, who, calling music a 
“fad,” talk of expelling it from the public 
schools, are taking a leap, if they do this thing, 
into the middle of the dark ages. It is more 
than a rest and a recreation ; it is an education. 
It is poor economy to save at the spigot and 
lose at the bung-hole. That is what these 
economists of Chicago are doing. The move- 
ment is claimed to be in the interests of the 
poor, but where will the children of the poor 
learn anything about music, which brightens 


‘their homes so much, excepting in the public 


schools? And what class of people really and 
truly love and enjoy music more than the poor? 

The helpful influence of music and its work 
as a reformer and educator has often been 
chronicled in these columns. We believe in it 
thoroughly, and our belief in it is more and 
more strengthened every day by facts and testi- 
mony constantly coming to us. 

See what it does for those unfortunates, who, 
for various reasons, are not permitted the 
privileges of our public schools, but who, for 
a time, it is necessary to hold in restraint. The 
following testimony from our old friend, Mr. 
T. P. Westendorf, as reported in the /ter- Ocean, 
of Chicago, is proof of what music can do for 
these wild boys. If it is so helpful to them, 
why should it not be more so to those who are 
more fortunately situated in home and school 
life ? 

**Music will do more ‘to reform a boy than 
anything I know of,”’ said Professor Thomas P. 
Westendorf, of the Chehalis Reform School, 
at Olympia, Wash. ‘‘I always encourage them 
in their desire to entertain each other and their 
friends. I put the State to the expense of an 
organ, and it has proved an extra guardian. 
When the boys can sing and keep in good 
spirits, the spirit of mischief has little encour- 
agement. 

“I never read of a new, successful comic 
song without sending for it immediately. Often- 
times I am disappointed in the words, which 
do not iprove to be exactly the thing for a re- 
form school, but no matter. We change the 
words to suit ourselves and the song does 
capitally. There is nothing immoral that you 
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I never heard a tune yet that 


can whistle. 
hadn’t some good in it. 
in the music halls of Paris, London, New York, 
or Chicago, we learn it. There is a volume of 
chastening influence in a tune; better thana 
bunch of willows is a simple melody. We 
never punish a boy at our school; we teach 


If a song makes a hit 


him to sing. 

‘In my school there are seventy-nine boys 
and ten girls. They represent almost all classes 
of society. 

“Broken homes seem to be the cause of 
The hard- 
est boys to manage are those who have been 


nine tenths of juvenile depravity. 


brought up with parents who live like cats 
and dogs. , 
‘The institution is growing every year, and 


we hope to turn out many good citizens.’ 


City Notes. 

Before another issue of the VIsITOR we ex- 
pect to be in our new quarters in the commo- 
dious and magnificent building of the John 
Church Company, S. E. Corner of Fourth and 
Elim Streets. A full description of the new 
building may be expected in the May number 
of the Vistror, if the Editor survives the mov- 
ing. 

Bishop William Waltham How, the author 
the 
Scotland. 


of “*O, Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” is 
Bishop of Wakefield, 
Mr. Porter sent him copies of his musical set- 


Dewsbury, 


ting—duet and solo form—of the hymn, and 
received the following acknowledgment a few 
days ago: ‘‘The Bishop of Wakefield thanks 
you warmly for your beautiful music and kind 
letter. Bishopgarth, Wakefield, March 11, 
1893.”" The music is published by the John 
Church Company, and is much admired. 


Prof. Geo. Schneider Eleventh 
Piano Recital at the Cincinnati Music School 


gave ‘his 


in Pike’s Opera-house, 
March 11. 


fine program was presented : 


Saturday morning, 


We were out of the city when this 


Handel, Suite, G-major. Beethoven, Sonata, op. 


13. A. Kopylow, Miniatures, op. 17: 1, Russian 
Dance; 2, Waltz: 3, Polka; 4, By the Chapel 
Tschaikowsky, from ‘‘ The Seasons,” op. 37: 1, By the 
Fireside; 4, Snowbells; 6, Barcarolle; 7, Harvesters’ 
Song; 9, Hunting Song; 11, Troika-ride. Reinhold, 
Etudes, op. 26, Nos. 1 and 2; Impromptu, op. 28, No 


3. Grieg, Sonata, op. 7.~ 


Prof. C. C. Case passed through the city one 
day last month on his way from the South. He 
did the right thing by the Editor of the Vis- 
ITOR in taking him to the Burnet House and 
giving him a good, square meal. 


The Symphony Club gave its first concert of 
the season at Knabe Hall, Friday evening, 
February 24, under the direction of Prof. 
Ebann. 


soprano, William Ebann, ’cello, Mrs. L. M. 


The soloists were Miss Louise Hosea, 
Hosea, harp. The concert was very enjoyable, 
and was a credit to the conscientious teacher 
and director. 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch will resign his post as 
director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
the close of the present season to accept the 
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position of director of the opera at Budapest, 
His last appearance in Cincinnati will be in 
Music Hall the evening of May 11. 


Mr. Armin W. Doerner, who has not appeared 
in public for some time, gave a piano recital 
at the Odeon the evening of March 16, 


Signorina Castellano, the young Italian 
pianiste who has been playing with success in 
the East, will appear at the Saturday-night 
Concert of April 8. She played in Chicago 
recently, where the critics, such as they are, 
did not take kindly to her, but we believe the 
young lady has talent and will get on, never- 
theless. 


The Philharmonic Society, Mr. Benjamin 
Guckenberger, director, will give Graun’s Pas- 
sion Music March 29, at Music Hall, assisted 
by members of various choirs and Mrs. Corinne 
Moore Lawson, soprano, Mr. William Lemmon, 
tenor, Mr. Frank E. Tunison, bass, and others. 
The concert is for the benefit of the German 
Old Men’s Home. As our paper is made up 
before the concert, further notice must be de- 
ferred. 


Miss Helen Sparmann, having seen her new 
book well under way, will sail for Europe 
April 8, to be gone during the summer. 


The Price Hill Orchestra, an amateur organ- 
ization of considerable merit, gave an enjoy- 
able concert recently under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Surdo. Among the soloists were 
Mr. G. F. Junkermann, Miss Rose Surdo, Miss 
Susie Cosgrove, Miss Anita M. Kellogg. 


The Damrosch Orchestra, of New York, an- 
nounces a concert at the Pike Opera-house 
May 4. Rafael Joseffy will be the pianist. 


A series of Monday afternoon lectures and 
recitals has been begun at the College of 
Music. One of special interest was that by 
Sig. Gorno, who illustrated on the piano the 
uses of the virginal and clavecin of the seven- 
teenth century. Remarks were made by Dr. 
Elsenheimer. 


Six conventions of women’s amateur musical 
clubs are to be held during the World’s Fair in 
the women’s building of the Columbian Ex- 
position. Papers, discussions, music, recep- 
tions, etc., will add to the interest of the 
occasion. 


During the absence of Miss Hartdegen in 
New York, Mrs, Alma Roth-Ribolla has taken 
her place in the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church 
Quartet. Mrs. Guckenberger succeeds Miss 
Gazlay May 1. 


Miss Grace Mayo’s pupils gave an afternoon 
musicale in the John Church Company’s Piano 
Parlor Saturday, March 11, The pupils show 
remarkable progress and intelligent interpreta- 
tion. 


The Conservatory of Music concert at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral is set at a date too late 
for notice in the Visiror. Miss Georgia 
Myers will be the soprano soloist, and Mr, 
Theodore Bohlmann, pianist. The program 
is a notable one. We give it entire: 


Quartette, No. 6, for Strings, Mozart. Songs: Ari- 
oso, Delibes. Serenade, Massenet. Quartette, for 
Strings; Sehnsucht, Max Grau. Serenade, Haydn. 
Piano Solo: Ungarische Ziegeunerweiren, Tausig. 
Double Quartettes. Presage of Spring, Hviiaender. 
Ride of the Elves, Mendelssohn. Quintette, Op. 30, 
B-flat major, Carl Goldmark. 

Miss Jennie A. Jantz sang at a concert at 
the West End on the evening of March 1, and 
gave great pleasure to all who were so fortunate 
as to hear her. Miss Jantz possesses a contralto 
voice of the most ample dimensions and pure 
quality. She received many compliments for 
the meritoriousness of her performance, and 
the power and range of her voice, and the ease 
with which it was managed. 


A students’ concert, at which we were una- 
ble to be present, was given under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Ebann, Thursday evening, March 
16. The program was a fine one and highly 
praised. 


The second concert of Prof. E. N. Glover’s 
Choral Society, at Delhi, will be given on the 
evening of April 14. She soloists will be Miss 
Annie E, Griffiths, Mr. Frank E. Tunnison, 
Mr. Adolf Hahn. The principal choral num- 
bers will be the ‘* Wreck of the Hesperus,” by 
Anderton, ‘*By Babylon’s Wave,” Gounod, 
and other’shorter pieces. Mr. Glover has the 
chorus in good training and a very enjoyable 
concert is. anticipated. 





Notes and Gossip. 


The old pictures of Paderewski’s hair are 
still doing duty in the papers, although the 
fiery locks have long since been shorn from the 
pianist’s head. 


Some of Von Bulow’s friends in this country 
do not credit the rumor that he is insane. 
They say that a man of Von Bulow’s genius 
can do things inadmissible to ordinary people. 


Grand Opera in New York seems to be as- 
sured after all. Grau & Abbey are laying 
plans for it. 


A writer in speaking of Messager’s “‘ La 
Basoche,”’ of which so much has been written, 
and which is now on the New York stage, 
says: ‘*It is heavy and labored, and at some 
of the situations suggesting festivity and 
gaiety, is absolutely funereai.” 


Dan Emmet, the minstrel, who, if he did not 
really write ‘‘ Dixie,” was the means of its suc- 
cess, is now very old and in need. It has been 
suggested that the Southerners who have 
adopted the song might be glad to assist the 
one who gave it a start. 


Dvorak, the composer, expected to conduct 
a performance of his Mass by the Brooklyn 
Choral Society, but Mrs. Thurber declined to 
permit him to do so, because, it is alleged, the 
name of Emma Juch was on the program. 


Col. Wm. Moore has made a decided hit, 
politically, as a speech-maker, in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, of which 
he is an honored member. 
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Mr. E. V. Church, of the Chicago house of 
The John Church Company, has gone to the 
Pacific Coast, on a tour combining business and 
health seeking. He may visit the Sandwich 
Islands. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, is again in ruins. 
One of the finest organs in the country was 
in the Temple. It was played by our former 
pupil and friend E. E. Truette, editor of the 
Organists’ Journal. He not only loses his fine 
organ but his office and belongings, as they 
were in the same building. He has our heart- 
felt sympathy. 


Dvorak has promised to write a new work 
for the next Cardiff (Wales) Festival. It will 
be of a secular character. 


Before leaving Milan Signor Verdi presented 
Signor Giulio Ricordi’s daughter with the 
autograph score of “ Falstaff.”” Each of the 
instrumentalists who took part in the first per- 
formance received a photograph and autograph 
of the maestro, ‘ Falstaff” is to be taken on 
tour at the end of the month with the singers 
and orchestra who ‘‘created” it at Milan. 
After being played in Rome, Genoa, Venice, 
and Trieste, the tour will conclude with six 
performances at Vienna in May. 





Here and There. 


The Schubert Male Quartet, of Chicago, is 
one of the best of the kind in America. Mr. 
Tyley, the baritone of it, is singing with great 
success Mrs. E. L. Ashford’s delightful song, 
‘* Love’s Visions,’”’ of which he says: “It isa 
song that grows on me, and I never had a song 
that seems to give me such pleasure to sing.” 
Mr. C, C, Case has secured the Schuberts for 
his Atlanta Assembly in July. 


Mansfield, Ohio, will hold its third Music 
Festival May 17, 18, 19. The vocal soloists for 
this year are Mrs. Genevra Johnston Bishop, 
of Chicago, soprano, Grace Hiltz, New York, 
soprano, Ida M. Smith, Cincinnati, contralto, 
Minnie Lucile Carrothers, Mansfield, soprano, 
Wm. H. Rieger, New York, tenor, Arthur 
Beresford, Boston, basso, Mackenzie Gordon, 
Chicago, tenor. Besides this list of superior 
vocal talent, Herman Bellstedt, Jr., will appear 
as cornet virtuoso. Mr. Ballenberg will send 
the Cincinnati Grand Orchestra. The chorus 
will consist of the Bucyrus Choral Society, the 
Loudonville Choral Union and principally the 
Mansfield Festival Chorus, all under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Pontius, of Mansfield. The 
principal numbers will be ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” 
—Reinecke, ‘‘ Gallia,” by Gounod, “ Redemp- 
tion Hymn,” Parker, and the ‘* Messiah,” and 
a new work written for this occasion by Homer 
N. Bartlett, of New York. 


The Bucyrus Choral Society gave a concert 
on the evening of March 9, under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Pontius, assisted by Mrs. W. H. 
Pontius, R. Russeil Maxwell, L. D, Eichhorn 
and F. D. Marquis. The program was mis- 
cellaneous in character but of a high order, 
the principal choruses of the ‘“‘ Messiah ” being 
given. 
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Prof. C. C. Case is deep in convention and 
assembly work. We caught him on the fly 
upon his return from Florida, and managed to 
hold him long enough to get the dates of the 
following important engagements from him. 
At Atlanta, Ga., July 3, he begins work as 
Superintendent of the large assembly which is 
to open there at that date. He takes full 
charge and has secured the best talent in the 
country to lecture, preach and sing. He goes 
to Ottawa, Kansas, June 20, and to Bay View, 
Mich., July 20. At all of these places he finds 
the VisIToR music useful for special work, and 
it is used both in drill and concert. 


Prof. Case has just returned from the Mt. 
Dora Chautauqua Assembly, Florida, where he 
met with great siccess. He had able assist- 
ants in Mrs. Duncan, pianist, Miss Ford, Kan- 
sas City, soprano, and Mr. Ferrier, tenor. The 
“« Hallelujah Chorus,” ‘And the Glory” from 
the * Messiah,” and ‘“* With Sheathed Swords,” 
from Costa’s ‘*Naaman,”’ were among the num- 
bers sung by a chorus of 125. 


Prof. Geo. L. White, of ‘‘ Jubilee Singers” 
fame, is at Ithaca University, doing good and 
useful work. Hesends us the following words 
of cheer: ‘“‘ The Vistror brings monthly cheer 
and is always good.” 


In the prospectus for the summer session of 
the American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
we note the following paragraphs. 

‘One of the most enjoyable and practically 
useful features will be the lectures on Musical 
Analysis, by the eminent writer and educator, 
Mr. A. J. Goodrich. In this course all forms 
of musical composition will be practically 
analyzed and explained, and in such a manner 
that pupils are enabled through hearing them 
to name the metre, rhythm, movement, accent, 
mode, form, name, peculiarities of construc- 
tion, nationality, etc. 

“The department of Harmony will also be 
in charge of Mr. A. J. Goodrich. The course 
of instruction will be according to the ex- 
tremely interesting and practical method of 
Mr. Goodrich, which is at the present time in 
the pubiisher’s hands.” 





Musical Hopper 


Ata recent marriage ceremony the contract- 
ing parties were thirty minutes behind time, 
and the organ pealed out, ‘‘ Oh, dear, what can 
the matter be ?” 


Landlady (to lodger): ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir. 
Did I understand as you were a doctor of mu- 
sic?” Lodger: ‘“*I am, ma’am. Why?” 
Landlady: ‘‘ Well, sir, my Billy ’ave just bin 
and broke his concertina, and I thawt as ’ow 
I should be glad to put a hodd job in yer way.” 


WHat CERTAIN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Saip.—Violin: ‘‘I’m nothing without my 
beau.” Trumpet: ‘* My hopes are blasted!” 
Harp: ‘Alas! Iam unstrung.” Banjo: ** My 
master is nigger-dly.” Drum: ‘‘1I admit I’m 
beaten.” Guitar: “ Plucked again!” Violon- 
cello: ‘ My position is un-knees-y,” Harmo- 





nium: ‘*How’s your poor feet?’ Hurdy- 
gurdy: ‘One good turn deserves another.’ 


Bones: “*Give us a shake of the hand.’ Street 
organ: “*Oh, you'll remember me!” 


One of the homeliest men in Detroit has a 
beautiful little girl about five years old. The 
other day she was7sitting on his lap with a 
handglass before her. She looked at her father 
a moment, then looked at herself and turned to 
her mother: ‘‘ Mamma,” she inquired, ‘* Did 
God make me?” ‘Yes, daughter.”” ‘ Did 
he make papa, too?”’ ‘Yes.’’ Then she took 
another look in the glass at herself. ‘ Well,” 
she said thoughtfully, “‘ He’s doing a good deal 
better work lately, isn’t he?” 


A Chinaman named Sing Hi has taken the 
position of tenor in a Dorchester quartet.— 
Boston Herald. 


The tuning-fork is the original pitch-fork, 


Two little fellows hed stopped in front of a 
barbershop and were playing a slow waltz. 
The proprietor of the shop had the chair near- 
est the door, and it seemed tc trouble him. 
Every now and then he would find his head 
and hand moving in time to the music. Fi- 
nally he called out: “Send ’em away. Send 
‘em away.” But the kind-hearted customer 
in the next chair interceded for them. ‘‘ Poor 
things!” he said. ‘*They play very well.” 
Then it was that the man in the head barber's 
chair rose up, with his face all covered with 
lather, and glared at the kind-hearted cus- 
tomer. “Let ’em go!” he exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
no,” protested the kind-hearted customer. 
«« Well, then, have ’em play a jig or an Irish 
reel, I want a quick shave.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Butcher: “I need a boy about your size, 
and I will give you three dollars a week.” 
Applicant: “ Will I have a chance to rise?” 
Butcher: ‘-Yes. I want you to be here at 
four o’clock every morning.”’—Z#fe. 


We do not often hear of a better turned 
compliment than the following from the Paris 
Gaulois: Wife: “See, my dear, I am actually 
beginning to get wrinkles.” Husband: ‘‘ Non- 
sense, my love! Those are not wrinkles, but 
smiles which have become petrified, so to 
speak.” 

Mother (to Johnny, just back from a visit to 
his aunt): ‘“‘ What was your aunty doing?” 
Johnny: ‘Minding the baby.” Mother: 
“You should say tending, not minding.” 
Johnny: ‘‘Huh! You don’t know that baby.” 


The musician who wants to keep his eyes on 
the scales, must have no scales on his eyes. 


Snooper: Why do you speak of it as a ** niu- 
sical concert?” Did you ever hear of any 
other sort of concert? Swayback: ‘Oh, yes. 
There are Wagner recitals sometimes.” 


A critic speaking of a harpist said: ‘We 
never before knew there was so much music in 
a grid-iron.” 





The man who is forever trying to say sarcas- 
tic things may be popular to some extent, but 
generally it is only with himself. 
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World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Bureau of Music. 
{OFFICIAL.) 

Among the compositions to be performed 
during the Exposition are Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew 
Passion,” on June 16 and 30, Handel’s “‘ Mes- 
siah,”’ on June 14 and 28, and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. 
gaged for these performances are Edward 
Lloyd and Myron W. Whitney. 

In addition, the following works: 

By Professor John K,. Paine:—Music to 
“CEdipus Tyrannus.” ‘‘ Tempest Music,” for 
orchestra. ‘‘An Island Fantasy,” for orches- 
tra. Symphony No. 1, ‘* Spring.” 

George W. Chadwick:—Symphony No. 2, 
in B-flat. Overture, ‘‘Melpomene.” Cantata, 
** Phoenix Expirans.” 


Among the soloists en- 


Arthur Foote:—Overture, “‘ Francesca da 
Rimini.” Serenade, for string orchestra. 
Quartet, for pianoforte and strings. 

George F. Bristow :—Oratorio, “* The Great 
Republic.” Overture, ‘“* Jibbewainoske.”’ 

Arthur Bird :—Suite, for orchestra. 

Harry Rowe Shelly :—Suite, for orchestra. 

Ad. M. Foerster :—Festival March, for or- 
chestra. 

Compositions by E. A. McDowell, Temple- 
ton Strong, and Frank Van der Stucken will 
also be performed. 

In addition to the concerts announced for 
May and June, the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, will 
give two concerts in Music Hall, on May 19 
and 20. The Apollo Club, of Chicago, will 
give performances of Handel’s * Messiah ” on 
June 14 and 28, and of Bach’s “Saint Matthew 
Passion ” on June 16 and 30. 

Following the Festival, in July, of the second 
section of representative western choral socie- 
ties, there will be given, in the Music Hall, 
symphony concerts, including the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, and in Festival Hall, 
Wagner concerts, conducted by Hans Richter. 

Engagements for band music have been 
made with Gilmore’s Band for September, and 
with the band of the Fifteenth Regiment, of 
New York City, F. N. Innes, conductor, for 
October. 

THEODORE THOMAS, Musical! Director, 
WILu1aM L. Tom.uins, Choral Director, 
Georce H. WILson, Secretary, 

Bureau of Music. 





Musical Soirees. 


Music school soirees, frequently given, are 
powerful aids to the work of individual instruc- 
tion ; for they, and the ensemdle rehearsals that 
precede them, bring all the pupils so much 
together, that serene, thoughtful cheerfulness 
is imperceptibly imparted to all, while oper- 
ating, also, as a spur to the exertion and ac- 
tivity of concentrated attention; and in the 
participation of many performers, in the rendi- 
tion of one composition, the cultivation of in- 
tense mental focus is imperatively enforced. 
Moreover, in the participation of many, in this 
salutary exercise, the delicate, nervous child 
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gains strength and confidence, while the slow 
and indolent are aroused. Emulation and imi- 
tation—most powerful springs of human action 
—are stirred by the example of little costu- 
dents’ earnest application, fine progress, and 
even by the occasional mistakes of some; thus 
furnishing teachers with means for making 
private lessons more interesting and successful 
than could be accomplished by wholly individ- 
ual tuition, however great their tutorial talent 
and zeal. And so we find that children— 
especially those who are under auspicious 
home influences—sharing in this participant, 
or orchestral practice, take that vital interest 
in their lessons, which—at their age—is, in 
general, only bestowed on thoughtless, profit- 
less play, often hurtful and even mischievous. 
W. H, NEAVE. 





Wanted a Banjo. 


The trading spirit is very strong in some of 
the Australian youths. One of our canvassers, 
says an Australian ‘paper, was in a certain 
timber-yard the other day, when he overheard 
the following conversation : 

‘* Please sir,” said a little boy to one of the 
sawyers, ‘‘ will yer gimme one of the square 
blocks ?” 

“Yes, I'll give you one if you'll tell me 
what you want it for ?” 

‘* Cover it with carpet and make a hassock ?” 

** What do you want with a hassock ?” 

*¢ Oh, I can trade the hassock to Mrs. Brown 
for a bird-cage; her bird is dead.” 

‘* What can you do with a bird-cage without 
a bird ?” 

“Oh, I don’t want the cage, but I can trade 
the cage for a picture frame.” 

‘* Well, of what use is a picture-frame with- 
out a picture ?” 

‘* But Mr. Oliver has a picture of Sir Henry 
Parkes, and he said he would trade me a hang- 
ing-lamp for a good frame.” 

‘* So it’s the lamp you want ?” 

‘No, I don’t; but I can trade a good hang- 
ing-lamp for a Mexican parrot, and Tom Hig- 
gins will give me his banjo for the parrot. It’s 
the banjo I want.” 





- 


A New Edition of the February 
Century Magazine. 


A new edition of 5000 copies of the February Cent 
ury is now printing. The demand for the magazine 
this season has been very great. The publishers were 
for a time entirely out of the January number; and 
they are now printing this new edition of February, 
which has been for some time out of print. The 
March edition, which had already been increased, 
proves still inadequate, and a yet larger supply is in 
preparation for April. Among the recent attractions 
in The Century have been Mrs. Burton Harrison's 
story “Sweet Bells Out of Tune,’’ Mark Twain's 
‘Million Pound Bank-Note,”’ the reply of the Rus- 
sian Secretary of Legation to George Kennan, Gen. 
Sherman's Correspondence with his brother, Senator 
Sherman, the remarkable Reminiscence of Napoleon 
at Elba, etc., etc. 

The April number will contain an important arti- 
cle on the Trial of the Chicago Anarchists by the 
Judge who presided. 


The Musical Snob. 


An Increasing Creature. 


We heard from a bright woman the other 
day the expression “a musical snob,” and we 
asked what it meant. ‘‘ A‘ musical snob,’ my 
dear, is one of the most insufferable of all 
snobs. I mean by it an imperfectly educated 
amateur; a person who can perhaps play fair- 
ly well on some musical instrument, or can 
possibly sing without serious faults the ordi- 
nary run of songs one hears in the parlor, or at 
an ‘amateur concert.’ When such meagerly 
educated musicians, my dear, claim ‘to know 
it all,’ though they really know little more 
than nothing ; when they profess to have no 
interest in ‘popular music,’ hut dote on ‘the 
classical’; when such self-satisfied persons 
criticise every musician, affect to discover 
faults where others more competent to give an 
opinion are free to award credit—why, they 
are ‘musical snobs,’ my dear, and the laugh- 
ingstock of everybody who knows anything 
about music. Such shallow frauds found fault 
with the programs at the summer concerts 
last year because they were too light; such 
meretricious musicians affect to dislike Ger- 
icke, to sneer at Thomas, and to,‘ dote’ on 
Seidl. They can’t bear to hear an Italian 
opera; they must have ‘ Varkner’ or nothing. 
They like Von Bulow, bat ‘can’t bear’ Krebs, 
and regard Carreno as amere ‘amateur.’ They 
are ‘wild’ about the ‘chello.’ If they hear the 
‘crowd’ praising a singer they immediately 
pounce on that singer’s ‘style,’ or ‘ phrasing,’ 
or ‘tones.’ Anything at all to make precious 
little knowledge pass as the dictum of an 
‘artist,’ a ‘critic,’ or a lover of the ‘ best mu- 
sic.’ A ‘musical snob,’ my dear, is one of the 
most repulsive of its species; for it persists in 
pushing and crowding its arrant snobbishness 
upon the sight and hearing of an abused and 
disgusted public. 





Anecdotes of Rossini. 


In the interestiag series of papers entitled 
‘*Musique de Table,” now appearing in the 
Ménestrel, there are some amusing anecdotes 
of Rossini, the gastronome far excellence of 
musicians, In one of his letters to a friend he 
sums up his philosophy as} follows: ‘To eat 
and love, to sing and digest, these are the four 
acts of that opféra douffe which we call life, and 
which vanishes like the foam of champagne.” 
In the same letter he speaks of the stomach as 
the maiter de chapelle who directs the orchestra 
of our passions. The mention of any town in 
his presence invariably called up gastronomic 
associations. When a [friend came to bid him 
good-bye before starting for St. Petersburg, 
Rossini burst out, ‘‘ Lucky dog! you’ll be able 
to get real fresh caviare/” Italy was rich in 
such memories, and he greatly delighted in 
telling the story of the arta dei risi, or rice song, 
as it pleased him to call one of his most famous 
compositions. It appears that at Venice, when 
‘*Tancredi ” was being produced, the prima 
donna refused to sing the air specially written 


for her by Rossini. Returning to his home i: 
a very bad temper, Rossini was met by hi: 
cook, who asked him if he might put the rice 
on the fire—the dish with which every ortho- 
dox Italian meal begins, and the cooking of 
which only occupies about four minutes. Go 
ahead,” said Rossini, and sitting down at his 
desk he dashed off a whole page of music. 
When the rice was ready, “ Di tanti palpiti”’ 
was practically finished. Whenever he dined 
with the Rothschilds he never failed to have a 
chat with Caréme, their famous chef, of whom 
it is said that his days were shortened by the 
news that Rossini was about to return to Italy. 
As early as 1829 Perigord Cadet dedicated his 
**Gourmand’s Almanack” to Rossini, prefix- 
ing to the volume a long letter to the A/aestro in 
which he draws analogies between music and 
gastronomy. Berlioz once explained the an- 
tipathy between Gluck and Handel by saying 
that the former was um homme de ceur, the 
latter um homme de ventre, but the latter descrip- 
tion is certainly equally applicable to the 
** Swan of Pesaro.” 





Eccentric Cosima. 


Frau Cosima Wagner, widow of the great 
composer, and one of the most eccentric of 
women, has of late developed a number of 
very decided idiosyncrasies. Each season her 
rule at Bayreuth becomes more and more au- 
tocratic, and she positively permits no resist- 
ance of her will. Even now, some of the 
minor points she insists upon put to no slight 
inconvenience lovers of her husband’s music. 
These peculiarities are emphasized at rehears- 
als, where, among other things, she com- 
mands that neither performers nor audience 
shall enter the building carrying wraps, purses, 
parasols, or, in fact, any small belongings. 
Some submit, others rebel, but in the end all 
are forced to yield or retire. A most painful 
incident, the result of an infringed by-law, 
was the withdrawal of a famous prima donna 
from the cast last season. It appears the cele- 
brated singer had a friend at Bayreuth who 
used to sit and listen to rehearsals. This lady 
came one day in a long, full ulster, and remon- 
strated so earnestly when requested to remove 
it that she was allowed to enter wearing the 
cloak, When the performance was over the 
friend very imprudently pulled her coat to one 
side and showed in a boastful way a tiny dog 
curled up in the folds of her wrap. She 
laughed over invasion of the rules, but said 
she had no one with whom to leave her pet, 
and was absolutely forced to bring him. Un- 
luckily, a busybody standing near, who wit- 
nessed the whole transaction, repeated it, with 
due elaboration, to Frau Wagner. A stormy 
scene ensued, and the prima donna was held 
accountable for her friend’s ill-advised action. 
In vain did she protest her innocence and, in- 
deed, ignorance of the transgression. Frau 
Wagner refused all explanations or apology, 
requested an instant resignation, whereupon 
the cantatrice retired in tears. 





It will pay our readers to read and consider 
well the offer of our publishers in the Visitor 
Premium List on the last page of this paper. 
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0 Give Thanks Unto the Lord. 
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Thou art the everlasting Son of the Fa - ther. When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou 


didst humble thyself to be § 




























































































































































































sit-test at the right hand of God 
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in the glo-ry of the Father. We believe that thou shalt come to be our 
judge ; we therefore pray thee : help thy 


servants, whom thou hast with thy most 
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O Lord, save 
thy people 
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be numbered ; With thysaints, in Glo-ry ev -er-lasting. 
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er. Day by day we magnify thee, ) 
and we worship thy name, ever { 
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In My Father’s House. 














W. P. THURSTON. 
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I would, I would have told you. 
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robert Schumann. 
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ALLEGRETTO. 
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MODERATO. 














COMMUNION. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Something New in Guitars | 








The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
== 10 
Pastels in Song. 


By A. A. SEWALL. 


A most elegant group of little songs, which will 
ylease both the amateur and professional singer. 
fach song has an artistfe aud appropriate 
illustration, designed and engraved by Miss M. ©, 
Pearson of New York. The cover page is. a beautiful 
design in seven colors. The merit of the 
somes, together with the superb manner in 
which the book is gotten up, makes it especially 
appropriate fora holiday gift. Price, $1.25. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.. 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROO7, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, DirRecTOR 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 

School Music, Church Masic, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
as set forth in ‘‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
“The Teacher's Club,”’ ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 

Culture and Singing,” ete. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publie-School ‘Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


RoOoOT'’s 


Harmony and Composition. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


This book carries the student from the beginning 
of the study of ehords, progressions, etc., to the writ 
ing of four-part harmony in choral form. 

It can be used in classes (the author’s method), or 
for private teaching or individual study. Its state 
ments, explanations, aud illustrations are unusually 
clear and concise, and the student is delightfully led 
along step by step through the intricacies of this 
interesting study. 





Price 50 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 





Do you want a book? an 
instrument? any sheet 
music? Read VISITOR 
Premiums on last page. 





THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,” is the universal tes- 
timony. 


There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 

CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo sy THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 47H Sr. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. THE JOHN CHURCH Co, 
200 Wabash Ave. 13 East r6th St 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, eating gradually up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 











This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
CINCINNATI: 


CO a 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY, 








The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 


subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of frish 
song, 
The book is printed from engraved plates, hand- 
somely bound. 
Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
NEW YORK : 
18 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


ORGAN MOSAICS. 


VOL. 2. 


A carefully selected collection of music suitable 
for the 


REED OR PIPE ORGAN. 


Compiled by James R. Murray, author of Murray's 
Method for the Organ, Murray's 100 Voluntaries, Or 
gan Mosaics, Vol. 1, ete., ete. Price, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 
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Musical Analysis. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Aside from the original system of Auricular Anal- 
ysis here outlined, i the only work in any lan- 
guage treating of De Musical Analyses with Sym- 
bols and Explanatory Key. These are indispensable 
for purposes of Theoretical Analyses, Every known 
form is explained or fllustrated with diagrams. 

It is not a mere compilation, but an original and 
carefully elaborated system, valuable to the . 
former, the composer, the teacher, and the critic, 
while as a text-book for class work it is unrivaled. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 

Author of‘ Goodrich’s Apaiziient Harmony (from the 

composer's standpoint),’’ ** Music as a Language,”’ 

ete., ete. 

‘Complete MusicabAnalysis’’ is recommended by 
EUGEN D'ALBERT, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
Dr. J. F. BRIDGE, ITH 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
DUDLEY BUCK, 

B. J. LANG, 

E. A. MACDOWELL, 

CLARENCE EDDY, 

ARTHUR FOOTE, 

8. B. MILLS, AD. M. FOERSTER, 

EMIL LIEBLING, LOUIS LOMBARD, 

FREDERIC G. GLEASON, 

TERESA CARRENO-D’ ALBERT, 
competent musician who has carefully 
the book. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 

paper, and handsomely bound. 


Price, 82.00. 
CIRCULARS MAILED. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6. 


——= BY 


aud eve 


| Ira D. Sankey, James McGranahan and 


Geo. C. Stebbins. 

Nearly four years have passed since the issue of 
the last volume in the famous Gosrg. Hymns ——, 
and now, as at that time, Mr. Moody, and other o 
the leading evangelists, feeling the great need of 
fresh, new songs for a successful prosecution of their 
work, GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 has been prepared in 
recognition of that need. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


WILL BE SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


PER 100 

Music Edition, Doard Covers,....... $30.00 

_ - exible Cloth, ...... 50.00 

Words only, Board Covers, ........ 10.00 

- on * _ Gloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp, a 
t) hale si 


Edition, r Covers, . . 
© Discount to sunday Schools or Churches. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: ”  WEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


The Normal Sehool of Musi, 


MANSFIELD, PA.,, 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to , 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


... NEW... 


PIANO SCHOOL, 


-— BY—— 


GUSTAVUS DAMM, 
(Theodore Steingriiber.) 


Containing a complete course of Graded les- 
seus and a rich collection of the best popular melo- 
dies of all lands. 

This work is very complete and will materially 
lessen the labor of both teacher and pupil. Latest 
revised edition, pp. 336. , $2.00. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW ‘ORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 








